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account of the better discipline it enforced
throughout the Church in England. The King,
he says, can strictly enforce the observation of
celibacy, for instance, and can sharply correct the
manners of his own clergy; while the Pope,
under the circumstances of the time, where the
Churches had become so largely national, was
lacking in effective power.
In a word, Gardiner, in spite of that first half
hesitation, was then (1534) whole-heartedly for
Henry's position, for the Royal Supremacy in
things spiritual as well as temporal and, therefore
in practice, for the schism. And so he remained
for years. He was a man of over sixty before
he learnt the lesson which all ultimately learnt
that there can be no Catholicism without the
Pope.
To the modern mind that, of course, is a
truism; indeed, to-day with so many people
outside the Church apeing Catholicism and so
many more interesting themselves in this or that
aspect of Catholicism, it is a matter of course that
the ultimate test of Catholicism is the acceptation
of the Pope's authority. But we must always
remember in reading of this period of the
English Reformation this main point a neglect
of which makes it incomprehensible: that the
Papal claims were debated and had been debated
for generations within the Catholic Church itself